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A NATION’S GREATNESS DEPENDS ON THE VIRTUE AND INTELLIGENCE OF ITS FARMERS. 


Voi. &. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


WILMER ATKINSON, 726 SANSOM ST., 


At 25 Cents a Year. 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





The FARM JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical ; it treats upon subjects that are in season only, 
and in a brief and pointed manner. Its contributors are 
all practical men and women actually engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the soil, or the management of household affairs. 
It offers no premiums, gives no chromos, inserts no hum- 
bug advertisements, and is sent to subscribers at 25 cents 
is a year—in Philadelphia county twelve cents additiontl 
for postage. There is no other paper like it in America. 

People who approve of the above features are invited to 
become subscribers. 

Important Notice! 


We are getting up clubs for the following named 
newspapers and magazines. The price affixed to each 
paper is the Publisher’s, and includes postage. We will 
furnish each paper and the FARM JOURNAL at the prices 
named, Germantown Telegraph, $2.50; Weekly Press, 
Philadelphia, $1.50; Godey’s Lady Book, $3.00; Saturday 
Night, $3.00; Arthur’s Magazine, $2.50; Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, $2.00; Lady’s Floral Cabinet, $1.30; New York 
Weekly, $3.00; American Agriculturist, $1.60; Gar- 
dener’s Monthly, $2.10; Country Gentleman, $2.50; Sat- 
urday Evening Post, $2.10; Nursery, $1.60; Wide Awake, 
$2.00 ; Scienttic American, $3.20; that is BOTH papers at 
the price of one. 

In the following list we give first the Publisher’s price, 
then a less price at which we will supply each paper, 
viz.: Atlantic Monthly, $4.00, $3.70 ; Seribner’s Magazine, 
$4.00, $3.70; St. Nicholas, $3.00, $2.90; Lippincott’s 
Magazine, $4.00, $3.70; Harper’s Magazine, Bazar, 
Weekly, each, $4.00, $3.75; Demorest’s Magazine, $3.00, 
$2.50; Phrenological Journal, $3.00, $2. Waverly 
Magazine, $5.00, $4.50; Practical Farmer 50, $2.05; 
Weekly Times, Philadelphia, $2.00, $1.75. 

That is, the figures in the second place are those at 
which we will furnish our own paper AND each one 
named; the higher figures are the Publisher’s regular 
prices. We will send on similar terms nearly all of the 
leading newspapers of the country. Subscriptions may 
begin at any time and any Post-office, (except Philadel- 
phia monthlies to persons residing in the city.) 
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BUILDING AN ICE-HOUSE. 





In reply to the inquiry of a Byberry correspondent in 
the October number for the best way to build an ice-house, 
we have the following from our friend Isaac Eyre, of New- 
town, Bucks county: ‘The cheapest and best way to 
build an ice-house worth having is to dig an eighteen foot 
square hole in the ground, ten feet deep; wall it up with 
a dry stone wall four or five feet above the level ground 
and bank up the earth that came out of the hole to the 
top ofthe walls. Puton the top of the walls a good frame 
and put a good double pitch-shingle roof on; slat up the 
gable ends like a corn-crib, so as to allow free circulation 
of air over the ice, to carry off the dampness. Then you 
will have an ice-house that will keep ice all the year, and 
one that will need no repairs for thirty or forty years. 





can easily be filled, when it is too cold to work at any other 
out-of-door work. The small ice-houses that are built of 
wood above ground are generally empty the latter part of 
summer when the ice is most wanted. There is an ice- 
house on my place built as above described that has not 
been empty at this time of year for the past thirty-five 
years, and the repairs on it have not cost two dollars in 
that time and nothing until this year,” 

This we call common sense in solid chunks. We have 
other plans of ice-houses, which we intended to publish, 
but the above is suflicient. ‘‘ Whatever is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well,” is an axiom applicable to the 
building of an ice-house, and one that seems to be under- 
stood by our correspondent. We hope our Byberry in- 
quirer will appreciate it. 

kel cere: =) eee ees 
OLEO-MARGARINE. 


The Solebury (Bucks Co.) Farmers’ Club has been in- 
vestigating Oleo-Margarine, Eastburn Reeder, a member, 
having visited Philadelphia for the purpose of seeing how 
it is made and procuring a sample. He discovered a 
manufactory adjoining the Abattoir in West Philadel- 
phia, where 60,000 pounds are made annually, but the 
proprietors would not let him go through the establish- 
ment. He succeeded, however, in ovtaining two samples 
which he laid before the club; these proved to be inferior 
to the genuine article of butter with which the members 
compared them, The Oleo-Margarine made bere is not 
sold in the city, but is wholly exported to Europe, nor is 
it believed that the article is consumed to any extent in 
Philadelphia, The process of manufacture consists in 
melting the fat of beeves and churning the same with milk. 
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WHAT IT COSTS. 





The State Board of Agriculture has received reports 
from one hundred and ninety correspondents throughout 


the State of Pennsylvania, giving estimates of the cost of 


growing various farm crops per bushel, and we have as 


the summing up of these returns that to grow a bushel of 


wheat it costs 81 cents ; corn, 464 cents, and oats 27 cents. 
In these estimates the interest upon capital invested and 
a proper share of manure are included. As this is the 
aggregate for the State we should suppose that the cost 


was above these figures near Philadelphia, because of the 


higher price of farming lands, otherwise we should say 
they come very near expressing the truth, 
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COMPOST. 





Some agricultural papers teach, and some farmers be- 
lieve, that cartloads of common earth, hauled intoa pileand 
mixed with material containing fertilizing substances are 
ofvalue. Wedonot. The time spentin making a compost 
heap of ordinary soil is time lost ; and the labor of mak- 
ing such compost generally represents money squandered. 
All the refuse of a farm, it is true, should be utilized; and 
sometimes a@ little soil may be added in its preparation ; 
but nothing more than this will pay any farmer, notwith- 
standing all that agricultural writers may say from Maine 
to California, 


Ice is generally plenty in winter time and a large house | ever set foot on a farm, 


Common sense will so inform any one who 
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sixty-five cents. 


ROAD MAKING. 

“Where are the road supervisors,” is an inquiry perti- 
nent in many townships around Philadelphia at this tinie. 
The recent heavy rains have badly washed the highways, 
and left them in a condition to become very much worse 
before the usual Spring road-mending, unless they are 
seen tonow. Taxpayers ought not to elect numskulls to 
be supervisors, for when they do they are sure to suffer in 
having to pay high taxes, The present system of road- 
mending is expensive and unsatisfactory, and one-half 
the money now applied to keeping the roads in order 
would be sufficient under an improved system, aided by 
suitable machinery and directed by intelligent overseers. 
We shall give this matter further consideration next win- 
ter, and will probably call attention to some improved and 
economical methods of road repairing now in vogne in 
portions of Chester county. 
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CORN NOT EARING WELL. 


Some of our farmers complain, says the Bucks county 
Intelligencer, that the corn crop is not likely to be as heavy 
as was expected. There was a heavy growth of fodder 
almost every where, but since husking commenced it has 
been discovered that in many cases it is not near so well 
eared as was anticipated. How widely this condition of 
things prevails is not reported, butin some localities where 
an abundant crop was looked for a short time ago the yield 
will be comparatively slight. 

<7 
DIG OUT THE BORERS. 


BY ISAAC EYRE, 


Farmers who have not gone over their orchards and 
taken out the borers this fall should do it now, for if the 
job is delayed much longer they will have gone so far 
down that it will be impossible to get at them, and they 
will be there ready to kill the trees next summer. They 
are now going downwards, but in many cases they back 
up to the upper part of their path before they can be 
captured. It is well to fill up their paths with strong 
rosin soap in every instance where the borer is not killed. 
In hunting them use a sharp knife, as it is better to cut 
a little of the live bark than to miss getting the worm. 
As long as apples will bring seventy-five cents a bushel 
on the tree at public sale, when the trees are as full as 
they are the present season, they are well worth taking 
care of. 
Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
~_>- 


THE PRICE OF POTATOES. 


The complaint in the country is that potatoes will only 
bring forty to fifty cents per bushel, but we city people, 
when our bins get low, in filling them have to pay at least 
Good Early Rose are bringing readily 
in Spring Garden market the latter price, and farmers 
The truth of the 
matter is that where a farmer brings his produce directly 


do not appear anxious to sell at that. 


to the consumer, he realizes a neat twenty per cent. more 


for it than when he sells indirectly. 
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FLOWER GARDEN-—SEASONABLE NOTES. 


The Farm Journal. 











BY MRS. W. J. T. 

There is still work that can be done in the garden in 
November ; the bulbs not planted last month can be put 
in the ground now, before it freezes. The hardy lilies 
should be placed where they can remain unmolested for 
several years, remembering to plant them not less than 
six inches deep and to avoid the use of rank manures in 
the bed. The Japan lilies are perfectly hardy and suc- 
ceed anywhere ; they are exceedingly beautiful as well as 
fragrant, and blossom in August and September. The 
old white lily, Candidum, is a universal favorite, and 
should find a place in every garden. 

All tender things that need protection should be covered 
before the ground freezes; spread a layer of leaves over 
your bulb bed, and if in an exposed position, where they 
would be likely to blow away, put light brush over them. 
Tie up your roses in straw, and though it is not absolutely 
necessary, the hardy perennials, such as Peonies, Pinks 
and Chrysanthemums, will be much finer in the Spring 
for a little covering. 

a 
Soil and Manure. 








It is in vain that the farmer seeks for a single manure 
which will meet the demands of all crops, for none such 
exists. No two fields are alike in respect to their compo- 
sition. They need different treatment and the application 
of different materials in different proportions, and he who 
expects to find any one thing that shall act equally well 
on all soils, is certain of disappointment.—WM. FULLER- 
TON, in N. Y. World. 

en eee 
Giving Cows Bones. 


Our August number contained an item referring to the 
eagerness with which cows devoured bones when they have 
access to them, and recommending that the ash of bones 
be given to them just as salt is given. In response thereto 
we received some enquiries in regard to the matter, which 
we handed to Dr. Ellwood Harvey, of Delaware Co., for 
an answer. The Doctorsays: “ It seems to me probable 
that phosphate of lime might be used in the food of cows 
giving milk with the effect of adding to the quantity of it 
in the milk; or to growing animals that might need such 
an addition to their food on account of the poverty of 
their diet. As a rule, however, the food that supplies 
enough of the other essential ingredients to growth has 
also enough phosphate of lime, which is the principal 
part of bones. Children that have the disease called 
Marasmus, in which there is deficient nutrition, are bene- 
fitted by phosphate of lime. The precipitated phosphate 
is generally used, and that is what I would give to other 
animals if I gave it in any form. The only way to decide 
the question of the usefulness of any such thing is by experi- 
ment, and that is also the best way to learn how to give it.” 
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That Cow Again! 
» 





Mr. Epitor: You are right in regard to the milking 
question. The coming cow SHOULD be milkable on either 
side. There need be nq trouble about the matter ; almost 
any cow that is habitually treated kindly can be milked 
either side. The writer has an Alderney cow that can be 
milked from either side with the same facility, although 
she has probably not been milked from the left side a 
dozen times. 

Your artist made a worse blunder in his perspective 
than in choice of sides for the milkmaid. The milking- 
stool is evidently five or six feet away from the cow. 
The general perspective of the heading is, however, far 
superior to most of the engraved newspaper headings, the 
vignette being particularly good. More artists fail in 
perspective than in all other details of their drawings. 
A somewhat pretentious agricultural paper a few years 
4go had in its heading a load of hay partially surrounded 
by a flock of poultry. A rooster standing near the load 
of hay was more than one-third as large as the hay and 
wagon together. SCRIBBLER, 
selec ae Rencnstinnicntis 
Cattle Transportation. 


Mr. Eprtor:—On one of the warmest days of this 
exceptional autumn, during a trip by rail, while waiting 
ata station a few miles from the city, a train of cattle- 
cars, containing perhaps three or four hundred head, also 
stopped alongside for a few moments, and then passed 





onward. There were at least twelve of the number down 
and being trampled upon by their comrades. These 
latter were jammed in about half the space they should 
have occupied, and wore the most abject look of misery 
on their poor dumb faces. It was touching to behold the 
mute agony of the miserable beasts. One 
bullock stood with his forefeet firmly planted in the 
flank of a prostrate, dying animal, whose glaring eyes 
and lolling tongue covered with bloody froth, which 


enormous 


was slowly oozing from the nostrils, presented a sight 
not soon to be forgotten. It is most uncomfortable to be 
either seated or standing in a crowd for even a short 
time. What must it be for these cattle, many of them 
dressing over eight hundred or a thousand pounds, 
wedged tightly together for many hours? They are 
maddened by heat and thirst, and in the vain effort to 
obtain relief, all are severely and some fatally injured. 
What sort of beef is to be expected from stock treated in 
this manner, and the dead and dying, what becomes of 
them? Are they ever hung on the shambles? All this, 
we were told, is of everyday occurence. 

The chief trouble is on account of several animals 
being packed together in one inclosure. This would be 
obviated by each one having a stall to itself, not wide 
enough to turn in, with doors at both ends, at which 
place could be affixed troughs for feed and water; or 
there might be gates with the bars closed at the bottom, 
which, as each individual was driven in, could be swung 
to and securely fastened. If any beast proved refractory, 
they could very easily be tied so as to prevent injury to 
themselves or others. Such an arrangement would take 
up the space that two, or perhaps three, animals now 
occupy in each car. Thus equipped, and with proper 
attendance, cattle would bear a journey of three days 
with more ease than one of three hours in the present 
mode of transit. ARNO. 


——————“—__ ~~ 
The Long Feed. 





A Chester county farmer, writing to the Country 
Gentleman, sensibly says that, in fattening cattle, many 
feeders in their anxiety to fatten rapidly, often overtax 
the digestive powers of their animals, and throw too much 
of the profit into the manure pile, in the form of undi- 
gested meal. While he is willing to admit that the diges- 
tive powers of the different animals may vary very much, 
yet he does not think that the average steer of from 1,100 
to 1200 pounds, can properly and profitably digest more 
than eight quarts of pure corn meal (or its equivalent in 
oats or bran) per day. After repeated weighing he finds 
that early in the winter even that amount must be reached 
very gradually, or loss will ensue. If the animal is sud- 
denly changed from pasture to dry food and meal, it will 
require some time to ‘“‘start”’ him, and it will take nearly 
as long to start him on eight quarts as when commenced 
on half that amount and gradually fed up to the full mark. 

These and other considerations have Jed him to adopt 
what is known as the “ long feed,’”’ often extending (on 
grain and pasture) for the greater portion of the year, 
and, in the case of his greater profit, for thirteen months. 
Buy cattle weighing about eleven hundred in good order 
in September, put them on good, natural pasture, with 
oceasional change to clover, and after the first heavy 
frost, supplement the pasture with a few quarts of meal, 
bran, or soft corn ; the amount may be gradually increased 
up to the maximum amount of eight quarts per day, but 
this should not be reached before New Years. One of the 
more important secrets of this plan is to make all radical 
changes gradually. These remarks apply with equal force 
to the fattening of hogs; that is they should be brought 
up to high feed gradually, that all they eat may be appro- 
priated by them to the best advantage and no check given 
to the process of storing up fat. 
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Potatoes for Cows. 

There is such an abundant crop of potatoes the present 
year, and prices are so low, that a good many of the 
smaller ones will go as feed to the cows. For this purpose 
it is best to cook them. An exchange recommends a feed 
of four quarts at a time, mixed with cut hay and a quart 
of meal. This quantity as a feed will greatly increase 
the ffow of milk and serve to keep the cow’s digestion in a 
healthy condition. It is estimated that potatoes are worth 
at least thirty cents per bushel as feed for dairy cattle and 
the cullings are hardly worth this much for marketing. 


— 
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Warm Stabling and Abundant Food. 

It is essential for cows, if they are expected to yield a 
profit to the dairyman, to be well fed and well sheltered. 
An animal properly housed will require much less food 
than one that is allowed to shiver in a cold stable all 
winter; and a cow that is not well fed will yield no 
adequate return for the money expended upon her. The 
Country Gentleman says that in regard to feeding, very 
few people appreciate how{small a proportion of the feed 
is converted into milk, and how large a proportion goes 
to the support of the cow. During the season of lactation 
it takes four-fifths of the food to run the machine! Now 
cannot we use less in this way, or else give more food to 
to the same animal in excess of what she needs for her 
support, and have it turned into milk? We do not ordi 
narily give our cows all the food they can digest. Cows 
should never at any time lack a full supply of food and 
water. We must also remember that the habit of milk- 
giving is diminished and permanently injured when a 
cow is starved, besides diminishing naturally as the time 
of calving becomes distant. 


_— 
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Western Mill Feed. 


According to a statement made by the North Wales 
Record, whose editor has been investigating the subject, 
there are various grades of wheat feed shipped from the 
West. The lowest of these is No. 2 spring-wheat bran, 
which is partly a compound of ground cockle and dam- 
aged oats. The second grade is No. 1 Spring, which is a 
good article, nearly as good as Winter bran. The third 
is Mixed, which is composed of half Spring and half Win- 
ter bran. The fourth grade is red Winter wheat bran, 
the fifth White do., the sixth Shipstuffs or coarse Mid- 
dlings, the seventh Brown Middlings, and eighth White 
Middlings. When the lowest grade is worth $20 per ton 
in Philadelphia, the second grade is worth $21, the third 
$22, the fourth $22.50, the fifth $23, and the sixth, $24, 
while Middlings rate from $26 to $34 per ton. The quo- 
tations given in the daily papers are about $2 per ton 
below what the retail dealers must pay. This is partly 
owing to the commission charges by the commission deal- 
ers, but mainly to the fact that the sales made on ’Change 
are either forced sales, or feed is sold in the Pennsylvania 
Central Railroad’s elevators, or in the cars on the com- 
pany’s siding beyond the Schuylkill. When bran is 
quoted at $20 in the market reports, it cannot be bought 
for less than $22 on the lines of railroads leading out of 
Philadelphia. 





Beet Sugar. 








It is our impression, given simply for what it may be 
worth, that the competition of cane sugar is too great to 
be successfully encountered in this country by the manu- 
facture of beet sugar. Our soils produce beets; the beets 
contain sugar ; its manufacture is essentially the same in 
America as in Europe—but it DOESNOT PAY! We have 
not the requisite cheap labor either in the culture of the 
beet, or in the processes of manufacture.—Country Gent. 





Look Out for Him! 


The scoundrel that, without authority, canvassed last 
summer for this paper and pocketed the money is still at 
his old tricks, this time taking orders for the Practical 
Farmer. He is described as a tall man, with black hair, 
dark complexion, and the aspect of a rogue. He some- 
times offers to give seeds to each subscriber. As fifty 
dollars reward is offered it will pay any of our readers 
who discovers his whereabouts to see that he is brought to 
justice. Ifan arrest be made word should be sent at once 
to the office of the FARM JOURNAL, Practical Farmer, or 
Henry A. Dreer, seedsman, of this city. Week before 
last he was operating in Delaware county near Darby. 

——_— —-~~» 


Special to Non-subscribers. 


A number of intelligent farmers, in this and other 
States, will receive specimen copies of the FARM JouR- 
NAL, for the present month. Such copies are simply 
sent for inspection, and every person into whose hands 
they fall, is cordially invited to send 25 cents and se- 
cure the paper for December, and for the whole of next 
year, postage prepared by the publisher. Presuming 
that this number is worth a postal card, we hope to 
receive either 25 cents for the year, or a postal saying: 
“Do not send it.” 
unless paid for. 
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No further numbers will be sent } 
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THE Centennial Encampment enterprise of the Patrons 
of Husbandry was a total failure, owing to the fire that 
destroyed the buildings of the association. The capital 
stock was all sunk, and owing to the refusal of some of the 
insurance companies to meet their obligations, the directors 
are in debt several thousand dollars. We hope enough 
may yet be realized from the insurance companies to pro- 
tect the management from loss. 





THERE is to be a beet sugar manufactory built at New 
Brunswick, N. J. A little premature, we should say, is 
this enterprise. In Delaware experiments are being made 
with different soils, varieties of beets and methods of cul- 
ture, in order to ascertain whether it will Pay to under- 
take the production of sugar before the factory shall be 
erected. Delaware’s plan seems to us to be the most pru- 
dent and less likely to prove a failure. 

aie 

THE average of farm wages in Chester county is fourteen 
dollars per month, by the year, with board, and sixteen 
dollars per month during the busy season. The average 
for regular work by the day is seventy-one cents with 
board, and without board $1.034. Seventy-three per cent. 
of the farms are occupied by the owners; twenty per cent. 
are worked on shares and only seven per cent. are rented. 








Ir is stated that the acreage of wheat sown this Fall in 
the great grain growing States of the West is nearly double 
of former years. If this be true, “ What will the harvest 
be” in 1878, and where will America find a market for 
her surplus ? 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


DR. A. M. DICKIE, EDITOR. 





HOW TO START AND STOCK A HENNERY. 





The subject of poultry keeping is attracting attention 
now from parties who have not hitherto given it any no- 
tice. Not knowing anything about it practically, they 
ask for advice and information respecting methods of 
precedure. To answer such inquirers privately would 
require too much time and work, and we take advantage 
of the opportunity presented here to discuss the general 
principles underlying the subject in a public way. 

Poultry is kept for two ends: first, to supply eggs, and 
second to furnish flesh for food. In some sections one of 
these ends is sought, and in others the different one, 
while occasionally a man may be found who wishes to 
combine them both. It will be well then for a person to 
determine what he wants to produce in his poultry yards. 
If he wants eggs mainly he will select a different breed 
or breeds than would be chosen to produce market poultry. 

A person not knowing the habits or characteristics of 
the different breeds or varieties may easily make a mistake 
in selecting the proper one for his purpose. Since the 
furore in poultry fancying and poultry journalizing has 
run so high, admirers of particular varieties have been so 
enthusiastic in praise of their favorites that every good 
quality which could be enumerated has been claimed for 
their specialty. The best layers, the smallest eaters, the 
quietest, the best foragers, the handsomest, the most pro- 
fitable, in every way the most desirable fowl, etc., ete., is 
claimed respectively by breeders of nearly all the differ- 
ent kinds of fowls. 

Most every one should know—but every one don’t—that 
no one breed can excel in all the characteristics applied 
to all breeds. Some will lay more eggs in a given time, 
say a year, than others ; some will make more meat than 
others ; some will sit better than others; some are better 
mothers than others; some are hardier than others; some 
will eat more then others ; and so we might go on tothe end 
of the list of qualities, because no one breed is best for all 
purposes. But if a man knows what he wants to produce 
in his poultry yards, his liability to make a selection is 
much reduced, unless he makes the mistake at the begin- 
ning—of wanting to secure all the ends at once, for which 
poultry is kept. 

Where one wishes to make a specialty of egg production, 
he must leave meat production to be pursued by somebody 
else, and the reverse. The best layers are not the best for 
table use, and, conversely, the best for table use are not the 
best layers, no matter who says so. Most people under- 
stand that the best milk cow will not make the best beef 
cow at the same time; and that the best brood sow will 
not be best for pork. The same principle is applicable to 
a chicken. The juices, fats, salts, aroma, ete., that go to 
make savory, toothsome beef in the one case goes off into 





The Farm Journal. 


the milk pail, in the other it goes into the egg basket. It 
is not a very difficult matter to make a good sandwich, 


provided one has the material, but it can’t be made all of 


meat, or bread, or butter, though meat, bread and butter 
are all necessary. So if you want eggs you must have 
one kind, and if you want meat another kind of chickens 
is necessary. 

——__-+> 


GROUND PLAN OF POULTRY HOUSE. 








Having given our readers an illustration showing the 
elevation of a cheap poultry house, we here present a 
ground plan to accompany the plan of the house. The 
plan is very simple and easily understood. 

For large heavy fowls the roosting perches should not 
be more than twelve to fifteen inches high. I make them 


of roofing lath and trim the sharp edges smoothly with a 
drawing knife or plane. Some people think there is much 
virtue in sassafras poles for roosts ; but they are no better | 
The odor of fresh sassafras ! 


than hemlock or other wood. 





RR, Roosts. 
N, Nests. 
W, Water vessel. 


D, Door. 
xX, Window. 
Z, Small door. 


R, Rack. 


is supposed to be offensive to chicken lice and that the 
vermin will not trouble fowls roosting on such poles. 
This is true to a degree with fresh new poles, but they 
soon lose their virtue and are then no better than any 
other wood for roosts—in fact they are worse, for the rough 
bark affords the best kind of a harbor for the vermin dur- 
I have seen sassafras poles, used as roosts, 
Those who feel convinced 


ing the day. 
literally alive with hen lice. 
that there is virtue in sassafras wood for roosts may obtain 
all the advantages it possesses by procuring from a drug- 
gist a small quantity of the Oil of Sassafras, and mixing 
it with lard and smearing it on the roosts. This will drive 
lice, but it is neither better, cheaper, nor more convenient 
than to use carbolie acid, heretofore recommended in 
these columns. 

The nest boxes should be large and not fastened in place 
by nailing, but should be covered by a board so slanted 
that the hens cannot sit or perch upon it. Hens will 
often perch on the edge of a nest-box and foul the nest 
with their droppings. A slanting cover for the nest 
obviates this and keep them clean. 

The feed trough or troughs should be large enough to 
accommodate all the fowls without crowding. The water 
vessel need not be so large, but should be large enough to 
hold as much water as will satisfy all the flock. It should 
be high enough to keep the fowls from scratching dirt into 
it, but not so high as to prevent them from easily reach- 
ing the water when they want to drink. 

The rack is for the reception of cabbages, corn-stalks, 
grass, hay or other forage when the ground is frozen or 
covered with snow. A portion of the rack may be used 
as a receptacle for gravel, or small pieces of charcoal, or 
cracked oyster shells, or ground bones, or a mixture of 
all of them together, 

The dust bath may be made of a good-sized store box, 
or by placing boards on edge and fastening them there. 
It should be supplied with dry earth, sifted coal ashes, 
chip dirt, ete. A handful of dry fine sulphur may be 
added occasionally with advantage. 

Such an outfit of utensils and appliances will furnish 
the poultry house. The whole thing is simple and eco- 
nomical, and where such accommodatious are supplied 
and proper care is bestowed in looking after the fowls, 
they will appreciate it all by “shelling out” liberally, 
thus paying a good margin of profit for the expenditure 
and care given. 


B, Dust bath. 


F, Feed trough. 
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There is no reason why every farmer should not give 
his fowls this much consideration. A cheap, comfortable 
house supplied with proper utensils and conveniences will 
be found where ordinary common sense and gumption 
are employed in looking after the hens and their wants, 
to be a profitable investment. 

For the benefit of poultry keepers who wish a more 
stylish and ornamental poultry establishment than we 
have indicated in the last two or three numbers of the 
FARM JOURNAL, we will give one more illustration—this 
time of a fancier’s poultry house, showing taste and skill 
as wellas liberality of expenditure on the part of the owner. 

Any of our readers who have plans of houses or conve- 
niences applicable to poultry keeping should discuss them 
in our columns. Any one who has valuable ideas to pre- 
sent will be welcomed. 


—<—$__—_->-» —______ 


SELECT THE BREEDING STOCK. 


Many poultry$keepers make a mistake in not selecting 
the very best of their flocks for breeding purposes. A 
great many make no selection at all, but use for stock 
purposes what may happen to be left after the largest 
and best have been sent to market. This is poor 
policy. Good will beget or reproduce good in poultry, 
as wellas the reverse. Most people would not admire 
the intelligence or prudence of a man who would raise 
calves from his poorest cows ; or colts from poor horse 
stock ; or pigs from scalawag sows; or lambs from 
The stock raiser genererally selects what 
he considers the best of his animals for reproducing 
their kind. This is right and proper; but selection 
should no more be ignored in the poultry than in 
the larger animais. Keep an eye to the chickens 
and spot out those which come nearest your idea of 
what a good one should be and keep them over, 
no matter if they are much the finest, largest and 


poor ewes. 


best. Cull out and sell, or eat, the small, long-legged, 
wild, ill-marked ones and raise a flock next year 
from your best birds. This will be found quite as 
profitable as to make selections for breeding calves 
or pigs, or colts. Try it! 

> + - 


CAPONIZING. 


« A correspondent asks that some one though the Jour- 
NAL would give instructions for performing the operation 
of caponizing. We have never performed on a living chick, 
but frequently on dead ones, when they had been killed 
for table use. The operations is a very simple one, and 
we shall await reports from some of our reatlers. If they 
do not respond, we shall tell what we know about the 
The best way to learn is to se¢ the operation 
There are men in’ West and 


subject. 
performed by an expert. 
South Jersey who make a business of it for a month or 
two each year. They charge so much a head, and will do 
as many asa hundred ina day with very small loss. If two 
or three neighbors would club together they could engage 
the services of one of these men for a day and have as 
many capons made as they would want. 
> - 


TO DESTROY HEN LICE. 


Hen lice are insignificant pests to appearances, but they 
are annoying and destructive to the fowls. To make clean 
work of them wash the whole of the inside of the house 
floor, walls, roosts, nest boxes, everything, with coal oil. 
Pour it into the cracks where it will not go otherwise, and 
use it plentifully. Do thisin the morning. In the early 
afternoon give the whole surface a good coat of white- 
wash, made from fresh slacked lime. Then leave open 
all the doors and windows until all isdry. There will be 
no more trouble from lice this season in a house treated 
thus. This treatment will be very unhealthy for hen 
lice, but will not injure the fowls in the least. 

-<— 

FINE ground bone, or what is known in commerce as 
“bone flour,” is good for young growing chickens. A 
small quantity may be mixed with their wet feed or slop 
everynight. It supplies bone-forming material to the 
tissues, and keeps the chicks strong on their pins. The 
large heavy breeds when well fed, are sometimes troubled 
with what is known to poultrymen as “ leg-weakness.”’ 
The chicken gets weak in the leg, loses the use of them, 
-and squats on its haunches, Usually the best thing to do 
with these weak-legged ones is to pot them as soon as the 
trouble is discovered. 
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All communications intended for publication should be 
addressed to the Fditor, and should give the name of the 
writer. 

The Falitor desires to receive for publication the experi- 
ence of practical men and women on agricultural and 
household topics. Let all communications treat upon 
matters of present interest. Everything out of season will 
be laid aside until the proper time. 

Persons subscribing for this paper by mail will notice in 
the first copy received (for November), the Publisher’s sig- 
nature to the subjoined receipt, written with a blue pencil: 

Received Twenty-five Cents in full payment for 
the Farm Journal one year, ending with December, 
1878. 


WILMER ATKINSON, - 


ne 


; 

PERSONS who receive specimen copies of the FARM 
JOURNAL for November are INVITED to remit 25 cents by 
mail for 1878 and the remainder of the present year. We 
will receive postage stamps -or subscription. We urge 
prompt remittance lest it be forgotten, as our experience 
has been that thousands “‘have been intending to send for 
that paper" ever since the first number appeared and have 
While the paper has been considered by 


Fditor and Proprietor. 





not done so yet. 
its readers worth more than the high-priced journals here- 
tofore, we intend to make it a great deal better next year. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS INCLUDES POSTAGE. SEND NOW! 
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THE FARM JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1877. 


A PERSONAL ITEM. 


The individual that continues to give currency to the 
story that the FARM JOURNAL is “ Wanamaker’s paper,” 
is wanted at this office. We advertise for Mr. John 
Wanamaker because he pays us to do it; he gives us his 
advertisements for the adequate reason it is profitable to 
We cannot publish a paper at 25 cents a year and 
reject page advertisements that pay our rates in cash ; 


do so. 


nor shall we try to do so. 

Now, then, to be explicit and not to be misunderstood, 
and to quiet rumors that may be afloat, we distinctly de- 
clare that not a person living has one dollar’s worth of 
ownership in the FARM JOURNAL except the one whose 
name is at the head of the paper; and we will add further, 
now that we are growing personal, that the paper is likely 
to be a permanent institution, as it is paying expenses 
and yielding already a modest living to the owner. Our 
great circulation commands advertisers, who are the most 
important factors in the success of all newspapers, and the 
low price of the paper, not to mention superior quality, 
will assuredly maintain a general and wide reading among 
the rural public everywhere. 

—— 


Horse-Racing at Fairs. 


The irrepressible conflict between those who favor and 
those who oppose horse-racing at agricultural fairs, raged 
this year with the usual fierceness among those who man- 
age these concerns, and the question yet remains undeter- 
mined. Several things occur to us as proper to be said in 
regard to this matter. In the first place it is evident that 
a decided majority of farmers are in favor of the trotting ; 
secondly, that an exhibition, without the racing, would 
be a tame and uninteresting affair to three-fourths of the 
agricultural public; and thirdly, it remains a doubtful 
question whether an agricultural society can succeed un- 
less a race track is one of the features of its annnal shows. 

Another fact is conspicuous in considering this subject, 
viz., that many who are opposed to the race track, who at- 
tend the fairs, are found at the grand stand while the trot 
is on, nearly, if not quite, as much interested as those who 
come on purpose to see their favorites win. 

Our readers may not infer from what we have written 
that we are in favor of turning the agricultural exhibitions 
into horse-racing by any means. We have simply stated 
facts as we have foundthem. There isa screw loose some- 
where. The tendency of these fairs seem to be from an 
agricultural exhibit proper into a grand display of horse 
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speed ; and, while the attendance may be fully maintained 
or even increased by the change, the farming community 
does not derive the benefit from them that ligitimately 
belongs to it. : 

How to check this tendency is the question that is up 
for solution. Those opposed to the trotting, and yet who 
appreciate the advantages of an annual exhibit of farm 
products, should not stay at home and grumble. If they 
are in a majority let them run the machine themselves ; 
if in a minority let their influence still be felt in the right 
direction. If the agricultural society has degenerated 
beyond recall, start a new one that shall better meet their 
wants. When a community of farmers allows its agricul- 
tural fair to be transformed into a horse race, and nothing 
else, it is their own fault and reflects upon their enterprise, 
good taste and intelligence. 

Tn regard to the main question, whether an agricultural 
society should maintain a racing track, we consider that 
experience has given a pretty conclusive answer—in the 
affirmative. But it should not be the centre of interest, 
the main feature of the exhibition, nor absorb the larger 
portion of the premiums. It should be subsidiary, and 
should not call together the sporting men and roughs from 
a distance to exhibit their fast nags and demoralizing 
customs before our rural communities. We believe those 
societies alone will succeed in the future that, while they 
may keep up a racing course, will yet give the bulk of 
their premiums to legitimate farmers and maintain their 
exhibits of cattle, machinery and farm and household 
products to a full and high standard. 





Solid Amusements. 





Good lectures are good things. A considerable amount 
of the matter offered the public in this way is very trashy 
and not worthy an intelligent person’s attention, but the 
best thought of the best minds can at times be gathered 
more pointedly and conveniently at the lecture desk than 
in any other way. The Lyceum has thus had an impor- 
tant share in the great work of popular education and may 
fairly claim to rank with the printing press, the church 
and the school. People living in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia are offered through Mr. T. B. Pugh’s “Star Course” 
some very exceptionable opportunities for hearing good 
lectures. This favorite course opened for the season with 
a lecture by John B. Gough, on October 15th, and continues 
until November 15th, on Monday and Thursday evenings 
of each week. The lectures and other entertainments 
will be given at Academy of Music, and tickets can be 
purchased in advance for every night at No. 922 Chestnut 
St. Single admissions are 50 cents, with an extra charge 
of 25 cents for reserved seat. D. W. Voorhees will appear 
on November Ist., Thomas’ Orchestra on the 5th, Wendell 
Phillips on the 8th, Mrs. Livermore on the 12th, and Gil- 
more’s Band will close the course on the 15th. 

It is now quite a custom for people living at short dis- 
tances from the city to attend the Star Course entertain- 
ments and return to their homes the same evening. The 
audiences are dismissed early and persons living on the 
Germantown, Wilmington, West Chester, North Penna., 
and other railroads can reach home almost as speedily as 
people residing at long distances from the Academy in 
the city. 





Machinery for the House. 


We cannot refrain from again suggesting that perhaps 
the mistress of the house ought to be supplied with a share 
of the labor-saving machinery. A washing-machine, 
churn, butter-worker, meat cutter and sewing-machine 
are essential aids to a farmer’s wife, and the horse-power 
should be provided also to drive them. We do not intend 
to let this subject drop until it has had consideration from 
all the readers of this paper. The housewife does more 
than her proper share of the work on the farm and the 
reason is because she is not adequately supplied with labor- 
saving machinery. Wherever the wife is willing to plod 
along in the old, toilsome way, without machinery, we 
suppose she must be permitted so to do until she takes her 
final rest, but there are many wearied women on the farm 
that would hail with joy the advent of such aids to her work 
as can easily be provided by every farmer. Her claims 
ought to have respectful and immediate consideration. 


LADIEs who see the FARM JOURNAL for this month 
for the first time will be pleased that it devotes so much 
space to matters that specially interest them. Very well, 
see that “That Husband of Mine,” sends twenty-five 
cents to the publisher without delay! 








Farm Buyers. 

We have reason to believe that a good deal of capital 
is now seeking investment in farms in the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia. Tf but little country real estate is now 
changing hands it is for a lack of sellers not purchasers. 
If those having farms to sell would let capalists of this 
city know it their properties would soon be off their hands. 
The capital is ready but the farmers are not, at least in 
any considerable numbers. Land is higher now in this 
section of the country, according to the gold standard, 
than it was during the war. Apparently, of course, there 
has been a decline in prices. 

eee 

Bucks county rejoices in an abundant crop of apples of 
the “ Cider” variety, which is now pretty nearly gathered. 
Much of the crop has already been marketed, bringing from 
seventy-five cents to one dollar a bushel. This variety 
seems to be about the only one that can be grown with 
profit; at least it is far more profitable than any other. 
Farmers in neighborhoods where this apple is but little 
known can plant it largely with the assurance that the 
result will be found satisfactory. If profit is the object 
plant the “ Cider.” 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


The Farm. 

Here we give a method of cleaning, dyeing and oiling 
harness that is highly recommended to us by a friend in 
Moreland, Mont. Co, and which has never been printed 
before: Take the harness apart, have them washed in 
warm soap-suds and when clean black every part with a 
dye made of one ounce of extract logwood and twelve 
grains bichromate potash (pulverized) ; prepare two quarts 
rain water, boiling, and stir in the ingredients until well 
dissolved. When cool apply with a brush; when the 
dye is struck in oil each part with neatsfoot oil. Oil the 
second time with two parts of neatsfoot oil and one of castor 
oil. A few hours afterwards rub off with a woollen cloth, 
which gives the harness a glossy appearance. 

France has recently introduced Indian corn to a large 
extent as an article of food—particularly to live stock— 
mixing it two parts to three of oats, and with such favor- 
able results as to warrant an early and important export 
from this country. Already, in large establishments, 
where hundreds of horses are employed, American corn 
is being used freely. The wonder is that France did not 
long ago find out the great value Indian corn as a feed 
for live stock. This product of American farmers is des- 
tined, hereafter, to be largely exported to European coun- 
tries, adding greatly to the wealth of this. 

Cider may be turned into vinegar quickly by allowing 
it to flow slowly from one barrel to another or into a tub. 
If the stream be spread out over the surface of a board 
all the better. The cider being exposed to the air is 
rapidly changed to vinegar, especially in warm weather. 





f series of experiments show that corn loses one-fifth 
in weight by drying; so corn sold in the fall at 50 cents 
a bushel will bring more than if sold the next summer at 
62 cents. That is, provided the corn is sold at legal 
weight. Wheat loses about one-fourteenth. 

Uf the cistern has a bad odor, ventilate it. A bushel 
of fresh, clean charcoal lowered into the water in a bag, 
and retained there a few days, will assist in purifying 
the water. 

If horses are allowed to drink water after being fed, 
the food is, in part, carried out of the stomach into the 
intestines, and is therefore wasted. 

Timber for fencing and building should not be cut in 
winter. If cut in August it will last very much longer. 


The Garden. 


Fall plowing of garden soil is worth, in most cases, a 
good deal more than it costs. 

Do not neglect to plant a bed of violets now for 
bouquets next March and April. Set ina sheltered place, 
in rich soil, and cover with glass in severe weather. 

The cabbage worm has been fearfully destructive the 
present season. If any one has successfully combatted 
this pest we hope they will let the readers of the FARM 
JOURNAL know how they did it. 

Those who have clay soil will find that it pays to 
spread their coal ashes in the garden. While they have 
but little fertilizing qualities experience proves that they 
will improve the texture of clay soils. 
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Will not some of our Jersey contributors tell our 


readers something about raising truack—tomatoes, melons, 
celery, sweet potatoes, cabbage and peas. Those who 
have light should let it shine for the benefit of others. 

The time for covering strawberry plants, where it is 
found best to nerform that operation at all, is just before 
the ground begins to he affected with the frost, as consid- 
erable harm may be done to small plants by slight freezing, 
especially in moist ground or that recently worked. But 
the covering should in all eases he a thin one, so as to ad- 
mit air, or many plants will be smothered to death during 
the winter. 


The Jersey canneries gave ahout twenty-five cents per 
basket for tomatoes the past summer under contracts 
made with growers early in the season. At this price it 
pays to grow the crop. A fair vield is five hundred 
bushels tothe acre, but in some cases the product is greater 
than this. The canners do not like the Trophy, the 
Hathaway and some other varietes giving much hetter 
satisfaction. 

Lady Washington is the name of a new seedling 
grape originated by Mr. James FH. Ricketts, of Newburgh, 
N.Y. Tt is deep vellow, with a tinge of nink, good size, 
round, with soft flesh, and is tender and juicy. Tt ripens 
ahout the time of the Coneord. Of the large number of 
seedlings originated by Mr. Ricketts, he deems this the 
most valuble and is trving to introduce it to the public. 
The Lady Washington was on exhibition at the Permanent 
Exhibition in this city and also at the Mt. Holly fair. We 
know nothing of the merits of this grape except that its 
appearance is very attractive. The price per vine is $3.00. 


, Within the next two or three weeks the bulk of the 
ruta-baga and turnip crop will be harvested. Those who 
have no convenient place near the feed box can safely 
store the main part of the crop in pits out ot doors, cover- 
ing the roots with leaves or cornstalks and then with 
soil. They can readily be opened in winter and used as 
wanted ; they will keep firm and fresh without danger from 
frost, but the covering must be thoroughly done. Our 
friend, E. Burroughs, of Camden Co., made suggestions 
last summer, which we published in the July number, in 
regard to gathering the crop, worth a good deal to farmers 
who will adopt them. His plan is to take a sharp weed- 
ing hoe and, passing along the row, cut off the tops, which 
ean be done after a little practice neatly and expeditiously, 
after which run a plow under them, which will loosen 
them up so that they can be easily pulled or rather picked 
up. Any one ean readily see the great saving of time 
and labor by this method over the one usually adopted 
by those who grow this crop. 


The Orchard. 


In storing winter apples do not put them in a close 
apartment, which cannot be ventilated sufficiently to carry 
away all moisture from the fruit. If the room is so close 
that moisture will condense on the window glass, it is a 
certain indication that the ventilation is insufficient. The 
best place for seasoning winter apples before cold weather 
is ona floor a few feet above the ground and beneath a good 
roof, to carry off the storms, and with openings at the sides 
to admit cool currents of air. After settled cold weather 
they may safely be removed to a dry, frost-proof cellar. 


Mr. Editor: There never was a better time for plant- 
ing fruit or ornamental trees than the present fall or 
coming spring. The nurseries have a large stock on hand 
in every department and prices are lower than they may 
be for years to come. Therefore plant new orchards and 
replenish old ones; a little money thus invested will go 
further and pay a larger per cent. than in any other way. 

Chester county. FA. 

Those who have a particularly choice lot of pears or 
apples that they would like to have kept over into March, 
April or May, should putthem into tight barrels and bury 
them in the ice of the ice-house. We are informed that 
fruit thus placed will neither freeze nor decay, but will 
come out in a perfect condition. The barrels should be 
water-tight. 

We note from Gardeners’ Monthly that painting fruit 
trees with oil is not always a safe operation; that under 
such treatment some trees will die. Such is theexperience 
of some who were induced to try it for the removal of the 
bark louse and preventure of fire-blight. 

Fruit trees for Spring planting can be bought now 
and buried with earth—both rootsjand"branches. {They 
will be in prime condition for setting out in April. For 





After an orchard is set out there should always be a 
diagram made of it, showing varieties, which should be 
carefully laid away for future reference. Tt will certainly 
come in use some time. 

If the orchard is not doing as well as it should, give 
the ground a heavy coating of barn-yard manure or 
ground bone, lime and ashes. This should be done now. 

Trees set out last month may have the earth banked 
up around them six inches or so before the freezing of the 


ground. This may be removed when Spring opens. 


- THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 








HOME TOPICS, No. 7. 
BY FAITH. 

As Thursday is so often devoted to the odd jobs of the 
week, so November seems to me peculiarly suited for pick- 
ing up the loose thread and stitches of the season’s work. 
The winter suits for the family, planned two months ago, 
are completed, or nearly so; house cleaning is done; the 
family is settling by degrees into its winter quarters and 
winter routine ; but before the severe weather look around 
and see what can be done to make more comfortable, or 
to beautify, those winter quagters ; in what way can the 
happiness of the family circle be increased during the 
coming winter? The varied ways in which colored splints 
and straws can be used for picture frames, wall pockets, 
ete., are too familiar to need repetition ; and it is far better 
to frame and hang up a pretty chromo or engraving than 
to leave the wall bare because one cannot afford an oil 
painting. And just here I would suggest that a small but 
strong table in the centre of the family sitting-room, round 
which all may gather during the long winter evenings, is 
a vast improvement on the plan, so often pursued, of 
placing the light at the side of the room or on the mantel ; 
sewing, reading, games, ete., can be carried on with much 
more ease and sociability, and the whole room is really 
better lighted. 

But the country home circle needs, during the winter, 
a little infusion of outside life, and just now is the time 
to arrange for it; where a good Grange is in operation it 
will give to farmers and all the adult members of the 
family belonging to it numerous and pleasant social ad- 
vantages ; and it is quite within the scope of Grange work 
to originate reading circles and reading-rooms by which 
all or many could be benefitted. But one may propose to 
a few neighbors a weekly meeting at each others’ houses, 
when an hour will be given to reading aloud. A presid- 
ing officer should be chosen, with full authority to appoint 
the readers each week and to keep order; then do not 
select a dull, dry history to read; some bright, lively 
travels or essays, with an occasional short poem are the 
best for a general gathering. Above all, for any regular 
meetings of the kind, avoid elaborate refreshments ; the 
reason is plain; many may be prevented from joining by 
their inability to cope with their neighbors in this respect. 
Apples at one house, ginger cakes at another, nuts and 
raisins, plain jumbles, will be a sufficient variety ; for the 
object is to promote sociability, and it does not consist in 
eating. 

If six or eight young men are available, cannot a deha- 
ting society be formed? It should have one, a central 
place of meeting, and that should be in a private house ; 
it should also have a president, secretary, constitution 
and by-laws ; and should the society be willing to invite 
an audience, so much the better. Singing classes, tableaux, 
ete., the young folks will get up for themselves, and so 
far as possible the older members of the families should 
join with them ; it is far too common in rural districts for 
young folks to be “dropped” by young people from their 
social companies as soon as they are married; this is not 
the case in the South, nor in city life anywhere, and is a 
mistake to be avoided; young people soon find that their 
plans for entertainments, excursions, societies, ete., are 
more manageable, if a few older, more practical heads 
assist in their formation ; and married people, whocontinue 
to take an interest in the amusements of their quondam 
associates, will be eagerly sought by them, and younger 
people, long after others who have “ retired,’ and are 
classed among “old folks.” For your own sake then, young 
people, retain your married friends among you, and you 
will run less risk of being “shelved” some day yourselves. 

But there are days and weeks often when roads and 
weather prevent sociability; as preparation for them, 
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subscribe for a GOOD, daily paper; save the cost, if you 
must, in some other way; do without some dainty on 
vour table, anything, rather than he without it: and hav- 
ing it, read, talk, think know for 
yourself, the debaters in Congress, what they say and why 
they say it; do not think if you are a woman you must 
every woman in the land has 


ahout its contents: 


or may let polities alone: 
a direct interest in its government; and the more intelli- 
gently each opinion is formed the better. “ Women will 
think as their male relatives do; granted, as a general 
rule; but the opinions of an intelligent woman, founded 
on knowledge, will have a wonderful effect on male views 
sometimes. Good magazines come next: Harper, Seribner, 
Galaxy, Lippincott’s, all are good ; but don’t take a trashy 
hetter cluh with a neighbor for a 
good one, and T ean’t advise a fashion If 
there is a family of children, the Youth’s Companion, or 
if you can afford it, St. Nicholas, will make a good Crist- 
mas preset for them. And this brings my last sugges- 
tion for November. Our family have found it 
plan for each member to make a list of what they would 
like as Christmas gifts, and exhibit it about this season: 
funny enough the lists are too, ranging from pianos, 


one because it is cheap: 
magazine, 


a good 


watches and the Great Unabridged, down to applecorers, 
Almanac; but 
generally containing so many cheap and easily made ar- 
ticles, that limited means or unskillful fingers ean readily 
compass them; specially as there is time enough yet for 
thought and work. 


pineushions and the Family Christian 


A lady subscriber in Chester county writes that she 
was disposed last spring to find fanlt with the Farm 
JOURNAL for its frequent favorable mention of Mr. John 
Wanamaker’s new establishment at Thirteenth and Mar- 
ket streets, being, as she declares, disposed to think that 
Wanamaker should confine himself to the clothing busi- 
in which he has had such signal sueeess, and not 
undertake to monopolize all the trade of the city ; 


ness, 
but she 
has since had reason to modify her views. She says she 
has already saved a nice little sum of money in being able 
to buy goods at a lower rate then formerly, owing, as she 
thinks, to the healthy rivalry brought about by the open- 
ing of the new store; and, furthermore, she has discovered , 
among salesmen and salesladies, wherever she has gone to 
shop, a much greater disposition to accommodate and please 
than ever before. This last is almost as gratifying as to 
know that oneis surely getting the full worth of her money, 
We note, in otherdirections,a dying out of prejudice against 
Mr. Wanamaker’s new enterprise, a greater disposition to 
grant fair play, and to accord to that gentleman some merit 


for bringing about a more satisfactory condition of things 
to the ladies who do their shopping in Philadelphia. 
Last month “ Arno” said that lima beans should be 


gathered before they ripen and dried for winter use. She 


said ghey are much better so. A correspondent writes to 
know how the green beans are dried and “Arno” replies 
that the “ oreen beans are shelled and immediately laid 
out to dry, so that they will not overlay. The y should be 
put in a cool, dry place, where the wind, but not sun, can 
have access, as the latter is apt to cause them to split. If 
placed in tepid water they will swell the same as those 
dried on the vine. Of course such beans would not do 
“Arno 


she 


for seed.” ” sends us some specimens of green 


beans dried as recommends, which are in perfect 


condition, and seem to justify her statements. 


eVert month the FARM JOURNAL will give room for 


receipts for curing meats, beef, pork, sausage, serapple, 
ete., and hopes to print something new on the subject. 
Our lady readers who have something particularly good 
in this line will please write out their methods for the 
benefit of the large FARM JOURNAL family. We have 


already some very good suggestions on this subjeet, but 
we want our information to be ample and conclusive, 

The receipts given in the Household Departinent are 
mostly such as have been tried and found to be excellent, 
and are not mere clippings from newspapers and old 
almanacs. There is no paper published that takes as 
much pains as the FARM JOURNAL to print redlly valuable 
facts and hints for the housekeeper, and we are glad to 
say that our efforts are appreciated by the ladies, 

Those who have hot beds can use them to advantage 
in winter as cold pits for keeping over many plants, such 
as roses, fuschias, geraniums, verbenas, carnations, ivies, 
ete. These should be ventilated during suitable days and 


well covered with mats and shutters every evening in se- 





vere weather, Snow is one of the best coverings possible, 


The plants should not be much watered during the winter. 





varieties see the FARM JOURNAL for Sept. and October. 
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Soup is to be taken from the side of the spoon, not from 
the tip, and is not to be sucked in, but the spoon being 
slightly tilted, it is rather poured into the mouth than 
otherwise, the slightest silent inhalation being sufficient 
for the rest. 

Pennyroyal will not drive away mosquitos worth a 
cenit; the fact is they rather enjoy the odor of it. Netting 
at every window and door is the only safeguard from the 
sting of the little reprobate. 

The best covering for the kitchen floor is a good rag 
carpet, with a generous-sized piece of oil-cloth by the 
stove. W. R. 

Window Garden. 


Plants ought to have all the light and sun it is possible 
to give them. Waterings should not be frequent but 
thorough. Most living rooms are kept too warm for either 
human beings or flowers to thrive, and it will be found 
where a room is too warm and dry for plants to flourish 
that the family health will also suffer. Keep the tem- 
perature below seventy, the air moistened by water on 
the stove, and fresh by constant change, and the window 
garden will always look attractive, while the family 
physician will not be needed. 


Vothing will bloom more continuously or give more 
satisfaction than a pot of Oxalis. Alba, (white), Cernosa, 
(yellow), and Rosea are the finest varieties. A pot of 
Sweet Alyssum is indispensable for button-hole bouquets. 
Fuschia, (Speciosa and Carl Halt) are almost the only va- 
rieties that are sure to bloom in the winter. No vine will 
be more satisfactory for draping your window than the 
Madeira vine; it grows rapidly, requires very little atten- 
tion, and is never troubled with insects. Mrs. W. J. T. 

It hardly pays to keep all your old geraniums and 
fuschias in your window. They are all the better for a 
little rest in a cool, dark cellar, with little or no water, 
for a few months. You can hang them up in the cellar, 
head downward, after shaking off the earth from the roots 
and they will “ worry” through the winter and come out 
all right in the spring, even though they should look 
somewhat demoralized at first. Mrs. W. J. T. 


Contributions to this department by flower lovers are 
always welcome, and if brief, to the point, and in season, 
will be gladly printed. 

Cover plants lightly with paper when the room is be- 
ing swept and occasionally wash the foliage of Callas, 
Geraniums, Ivies and other smooth-leaved plants. 

If you want your hanging baskets to be thrifty im- 
merse them at least once a week in a pail of water, and 
sprinkle the foliage of all plants, except Begonias and 
Primroses, frequently. 

Of roses these are some of the choicest for winter 
blooming: Aggrippina, Bella, Bon Silene, Duchesse de 
Brabant, Hermosa, Devoniensis, Isabella Sprunt, San- 
guinea and Mad. Falcot. 

Ivy potted out of doors should be brought into the 
house in November. The leaves should have frequent 
washings and a little guano water occasionally, which 
will increase its growth. 


How to do Things. 


Steaks salted after broiling is much the best. Salting 
before extracts the juice while cooking. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Rusty knives can be brightened by covering with 
sweet oil and unslacked lime for two or three days; then 
scour with powdered lime, unslacked. But it is better to 
not allow the knives to get rusty. 

Pumpkins may be kept sound all through the winter 
by placing them on a shelf in a dry, frost-proof cellar. 
Lovers of pie made from this vegetable should not over- 
look this hint. 

To make dumplings that will never fail to be light 
boil half a pint of milk and stir in a half cup of flour, 
wet with milk, salt, let it-cool, beat two eggs and drop in 

boiling stew or soup. So says Lizzie. 

Bed-bugs can be got rid of; make up your mind to 
give no quarter ; wash bed and bedstead with strong soap- 
suds and then dust with “ Glentworth’s” exterminator. 
Persevere in this treatment a few times and success is 
sure, NW. R. 

Al ptece of meat is held more firmly and with greater 
ease, while carving, by the use of two forks instead of 
one. The tines of the forks are inserted indifferent parts of 
the roast and the handlesare pressed together and grasped 


with one hand. For which suggestion we credit the 
Country Gentleman. 





The Farm Journal. 


To make corn bread use one pint of buttermilk, two 
eggs, one pint of corn meal, two tablespoonsful of melted 
butter, a little salt and one teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in hot water and stirred in at the last.—Mrs. W. J. T., 
Upper Dublin, Pa. 

To scallop oysters, use to a quart of oysters one 
pound of crushed crackers. Take a good-sized pudding 
pan, put in a layer of crackers, then a layer of oysters ; 
season with salt, pepper, butter, and enough milk to soak 
the crackers and so on until they are all in, with a layerof 
erackerson top. Let this stand ten minutes for the crack- 
ers to soak and bake forty minutes. A SUBSCRIBER. 

To make cold catsup chop fine half peck of ripe to- 
tomatoes, two roots of horse-radish, (grated), and one cup 
of onions. One small cup of salt, half cup each of white 
and black mustard seed, ditto sugar; two teaspoonfuls of 
black and half spoonful red pepper, tablespoonful of 
powdered cloves, one of mace, one of cinnamon, one table- 
spoonful celery seed, one quart of nasturtiums, one quart 
vinegar ; mix all togetherand putin jars. Cork tight. R. 

If you want to have buckwheat cakes at a moment’s 
warning, at any and all times, mix in a large stone or 
earthen pot. When you take out quantum sufficit for 
breakfast or supper, mix as much in another vessel as 
you take out, and pour it into the large pot, stirring it 
well. By observing this rule you will always have nice 
light cakes and plenty of ¢hem when you want them. 
The large pot must be kept in the cellar.—Ger. Telegraph. 

The following is a good way to utilize chickens which 
are too old to use in any other: Boil until the meat falls 
from the bones, then chop fine; boil the water it was 
cooked in until only a pint remains; season this with 
salt, pepper, sage and sweet marjoram; mix meat and 
liquor together, then put in a large bowl, pressing it in 
tightly. When perfectly cold it can be cut into smooth 
slices, and is excellent for tea. Mrs. J. W. T. 

Yo make coffee.—(Prize recipe by Mary M. Bailey.)— 
For five or six persons take three-fourths of a teacupful of 
not too finely-ground coffee, tie up in a thin muslin bag, 
which place in the pot and pour on sufficient cold water 
to saturate thoroughly; then pour on boiling water and 
put on the back part of the stove or range so that the 
coffee may not come to a boil in less than twenty minutes. 
Remove to the table as soon as you perceive steam issu- 
ing from the spout, and if drank immediately you will 
enjoy an excellent cup of coffee. 

To clean hair brushes, take two at a time, in this way. 
First comb them well, to remove the loose hair or dust, 
then dip the bristles only in very warm water, sprinkle 
each brush with plenty of powdered borax and rub the 
two together; after they are thoroughly cleansed, have a 
pitcher of hot water and pour it over the bristles; keep 
the back of the brush as dry as possible; shake the water 
well out, and dry quickly in the sun; brushes washed in 
this way will retain their stiffness. 

f lady at Mt. Holly sends us an old receipt for making 
soap, originally taken from Hearth and Home: Take 
four large bars of soap, two pounds of salsoda, three 
ounces of borax and one ounce of liquid ammonia. Shave 
the soap in thin slices, put it into eight quarts of soft 
water, (rain water is the best), and boil; when nearly 
desolved add the borax and salsoda and stir until all is 
melted. Pour into a large tub; when nearly cool add the 
ammonia slowly mixing it well; let stand a day or two, 
then cut into cakes or bars and dry ina warm place. No 
better soap can be made and it costs but three centsa pound. 

Those who wash dishes can make the task easier 
and pleasanter by observing some common sense rules 
that are, by many, overlooked: Remove all scraps and 
crumbs before packing the dishes ; after packing pour hot 
water over them and let stand a moment; make the wash- 
ing water simply warm, since the hot water poured over 
them makes the dishes hot and dissolves the greasy par- 
ticles ; do not immerse the whole hands in the water but 
wrap the cloth about the prongs of a fork and use it that 
way, wetting the hands but momentarily. Use very hot 
rinsing water and stand on their edges to cool, drain and 
dry. Wring the dish cloth but lightly, to keep it soft, but 
wash thoroughly and keep sweet and clean. Eva. 

For chicken salad use the white meat only of two 
boiled chickens; remove all the fat, gristle and skin; 
mince into small pieces and mix with twice its bulk of 
celery cut into bits half an inch long. Keep this cold 
while the dressing is mixed. For this take two table- 
spoonsful of salad oil, one teaspoonful each of salt and 
mustard, two of white sugar, one each of black pepper 
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and raw egg well beaten, and a half teacupful of vinegar. 
Rub the yolks of the eggs, salt and sugar well together, add 


| the oil drop by drop, stirring well, then add the mustard. 





Beat the whites of the eggs and pour in; then whip in 
the vinegar little by little. Sprinkle alittle dry salt over 
the chicken and celery; pour the dressing over it and 


| mix the mass thoroughly but do not mash nor pack it. 


Garnish with rings of cold boiled eggs, curled bits of 
white celery and sprigs of celery tops. 


Hygienic Hints. 


It is dangerous to eat raw pork or beef. The latter 
is often infested with tape worm, and the former with 
trichine. All fresh meats should be well cooked before 
being eaten. In Germary swine’s flesh is inspected by 
the miscroscope before it is allowed to be sold, to see that 
it does not contain dangerous animalcule. Not a few 
people die every year in this country from disease caused 
of eating infested raw pork or sausage. This disease is 
sometimes taken for typhoid fever and the cause of death 
is erroneously assigned to the latter complaint. These 
are, in substance, the views of Prof. Leidy, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and of many other physicians. 

Children at school should be provided with wholesome 
dinners. It is easy now to plant in their infant stomachs 
the seeds of dyspepsia, and many mothers do that very 
thing. Pie and cake are most easily prepared, but there 
is wholesomer food, and they should be provided with it. 
Bread and butter, beef or mutton, canned fruits, rice pud- 
ding, graham gems, plain gingerbread, baked potatoes, 
and almost any kind of ripe fruits comprise a list of good 
things quite ample, and render rich pies, cakes and pas- 
try unnecessary. And moreover, parents and teachers 
should enjoin regular hours for eating, though it may be 
once or twice during the school day. 


“Vo person should give way to the habit of having 
cold feet. Get the feet warm and keep them so. The 
feet of many women grow cold in October and stay so 
until the following May. One way to have warm feet is 
to exercise them out of doors, dressing them well in thick 
leather shoes and cotton or woollen stockings; if this 
does not answer, in addition try dipping them alternately 
in hot and cold water, following with abundant friction. 
The pernicious habit of cold feet ought always to be 
rectified, and can be in nearly every case. 

With some people cracking of the hands in the 
winter season is a usual occurrence; many are seriously 
troubled in this way. If those so afflicted will, after wash- 
ing, wipe their hands perfectly dry, and after using soap, 
rub their hands with vinegar, then after wiping, with a 
little sweet oil, they will find themselves less troubled in 
the future. The immoderate use of salt at the table, it 
is said, predisposes the skin to become dry and crack. 

Those who have never worn undergarments can scarcely 
realize the great amount of comfort they afford, besides the 
undoubted advantages they possess in maintaining good 
health in the wearer. Farmers and farmers’ wives can 
find these goods of all qualities and prices at the leading 
furnishing stores of the city; notably at Wanamaker’s 
“Grand Depot,” and, we believe, also at “Oak Hall,” at 
Sixth and Market streets. 

This paper does not publish advertisements of patent 
medicines, although in a pecuniary sense it would be pro- 
fitable to do so. We believe much mischief is done by 
the use of these so-called remedies, which we believe to 
be frauds upon the public, and we cannot therefore defile 
our pages with such advertisements to the possible injury 
of some reader of the paper. 

The juice of a ripe tomato will, it is said, remove 
walnut stains from the hands. 

Before taking unpleasant medicines rinse the mouth 
with vinegar or lemon juice. 

To stop snoring keep the mouth shut. 


Wanted to Know. 

WHAT a person should eat and drink who wishes to 
reduce over-stoutness. 

THE best way to prepare forest tree leaves for wreaths 
that will keep through the winter. 

“WILL some of your readers give a receipt for keeping 
chestnuts through the winter ?”—Pottstown, Pa. 

No one has yet informed how to get rid of silver moths. 

How they make buckwheat cakes in Bucks county. 

ARE brewer’s grains good for milch cows ? 

Is the “ butter color’ sold by several parties free from 
injurious ingredients and is it any more effectual than 
carrots. Who will answer? 
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MEMORANDA. 


jes B. Temple says that the correct answer to his 
compound interest problem is $3.2168. He further adds 
that not one correct solution was given in this paper. 

J& $5.00. BOYS, write to the Publisher of the 
FARM JOURNAL, and learn of an easy way to earn $5.00. 
We have faith in boys, and havea little work for them todo. 

JS Royce’s Improved Reaper was exhibited at the 
Mt. Holly fair by J. V. Parks & Co., of Jamesburg, N. J., 
and attracted attention from its simplicity and lightness. 

jes Those having farms to sell may find a purchaser 
by advertising in this paper. Five lines will cost only 
$2.00 for two months. Buyers of farm property are not 
as scarce now as they have been. 

We have received a pamphlet on the “ Financial 
Conflict,” written by Joseph L. Budd, of New Jersey. 
“ Greenbacks” are pe advocated therein. Copies can be 
had by sending ten cents to A. Budd, Buddtown, N. J. 

jaz An attempt is being made in some of the journals 
to cast reproach upon the old-time habit of early rising 
which prevails among farmers. But this is done by smart 
people, who have never tried it, and whose time of getting 
up is of no consequence to anybody. 

jes Our friend Eastburn Reeder, of Solebury, owns 
one of the finest flocks of Jersey cows that we have lately 
seen, Several of them were on exhibition at the Lambert- 
ville, N. J., and the Doylestown, Pa., fairs, and were uni- 
versally admired, They easily won some of the highest 
prizes. 

je The Poultry World is a neat magazine which 
cannot fail to be welcomed by the poultry raiser. It is 
filled with excellent hints, advice, ete., for those who 
keep fowls of any kind, either for pleasure or profit, and 
is profusely illustrated. Address Hartford, Conn., for 
specimen copy. 

jez Our readers will please remember that we are 
getting up clubs for most of the leading papers and maga- 
zines in the country, and will send any of them a year at 
the publishers’ prices, or less, and include the FARM 
JOURNAL also. When your subscription expires for any 
paper writes to us for a renewal. 

J No chromos: new subscribers must not expect 
them—go to the tea stores for a supply. The FARM JOUR- 
NAL is 25 cents a year, postage paid by the publisher. 
There is no other paper like itin America. The publisher 
wants 40,000 subscribers and intends to have them. Every 
reader is directly interested in our getting them, because 
the larger the subscription list the better the paper can be 
made. So, friends, when it is convenient hand your copies 
around and speak a good word for the FARM JOURNAL, 

Je CARD. With real satisfaction the old established 
Oak Hall Popular Clothing House returns thanks for the 
liberal patronage extended thus far this season. Sixth and 
Markets streets is a lively place, because the substantial 
people, who know the ditterence between the make of their 
clothing and other makes, give the preference to what has 
guided them so well for nearly a score of years. The re- 
liability of their make of clothing is admitted, and poorly- 
made, cheap work, made to sell, they will not offer under 
any circumstances. 

Je“ We have but one fault to find with your valuable 
paper, viz.: it is too short, but not for the money. We get 
the value of our money from each copy. If it will be any 
accommodation I will send a half dozen copies to as many 
persons living in different States, if you will forward the 
same. In hopes that you will continue the FARM JOUR- 
NAL for years, Respectfully, E. V. C., Perkasie P. QO.” 
This is the way our readers write to us and such talk, we 
confess, is gratifying. Our friend has our thanks for the 
kind offer to forward specimen copies. 

J#- With the approach of cold weather comes the semi- 
annual trip of the ** Country Gentleman” and his “ boys” 
to Philadelphia to get clothing adapted to the season’s wear. 
No matter where they start from, on what railroad they 
come, what language they speak, or what their tastes 
and circumstances may be they are sure to land at Wana- 
maker & Brown’s, where, in a little while, all their wants 
are supplied. This old house has now a bigger and better 
stock than ever, and it is fairly outdoing itself in the way 
of bargains. No other house in the city begins to offer 
such inducements to buyers as “ Oak Hall.” 








- ADVERTISEMENTS. 
je ADVERTISERS like to know which paper 


benefits them most; therefore our readers, in 
answering any advertisement in this paper, will 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY, 
© seaiees AND INDIA INK PORTRAITS, 
IMPERIALS AND CARTE DE VISITE. 
BROADBENT & PHILLIPS, 
1206 Chestnut Street, Phila. 

‘ ACRE TRUCK FARM, cCLosE TO SALEM 
13 5 N. J., at Private Sale. Land rich and well 
adapted to growing vegetables as well as large crops of 
wheat, corn and oats with use of lime only. Apply to 
GEO. ABBOTT, SALEM, N, J. 
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GOOD 40 ACRE BUCKS CO. FARM FOR SALE. 
2 miles from station in Middletown township. Good 
buildings. Apply to ELLWOOD WILDMAN, 
EDGEWOOD, Penna. 
RIST AND SAW MILL AND A 50 ACRE FARM 
in Delaware Co. Mills havea good trade ; farm very 
desirable. Terms easy. Apply to 
ENOS L. BAKER, EDGEMONT, Pa. 
7 ALUABLE DAIRY FARM AT PRIVATE SALE. 
97 acres, well watered, good buildings, well fenced, 
plenty of fruit. Terms to suit. Apply to 
M. L. HOOPES, CHADD’s Forp, Del. Co., Pa. 


LL PARTIES DESIRING TO PURCHASE OR 
SELL FARMS should consult 
GEO. R. KRESSLER, 105 8S. Fifth St., Phila. 
who has a large number on hand for sale or exchange. 


AT PRIVATE SALE! 


very desirable 244 acre farm, located near Landen- 
berg, Chester Co., Pa. Convenient to churches, rail- 
roads, schools, mills, &e. Well wateredandfenced. Large 
stone house, double-decker barn and necessary out-build- 
ings, all in good repair. Limestone quarry on premises. 
Apple and other fruit trees. Land in high state of culti- 
vation; excellent meadow for grazing, and fine timber. 
For particulars apply to THOS. H. NIVIN, 
LANDENBERG, Chester Co., Pa. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 
960,000 Acres in Southwest Missoni 


First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agricultual Lands, 
and the best Tobacco Region in the West. Short Winters, 
no grasshoppers, orderly society, good markets and a 
healthy country. Low Prices! Long Credit! 

Free Transportation from St. Louis to the lands fur- 
nished purchasers, For further information address 

A. L. DEANE, 
Land Commissioner, St Louis & San Francisco Ry. Co. 
N. W. cor. Fifth and Walnut streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


ARKANSAS! 


No Chinch-Bugs. 


No Grasshoppers. 
PEERLESS HOMES! 


Virgin Soil! Moderate Climate! 
Over 1,000,000 acres of good, rich, agricultural lands, 
Bottom and up lands, timbered lands, truit lands, stock- 
raising lands. Low prices. Easy terms. 
THOMAS ESSEX, 
Land Commissioner, St. Louis, lron Mountain and 
Southern Railway, 
LITTLE ROCk, - - - - 


SHORT-HORN CALVES 


For sale at LOW PRICES. Reds and Koans bred from re- 
corded stock ; one a tine Red Bull Y months old. Address 
M.’N. SCHNEBLY, FAIRVIEW, Maryland. 
DREMICM CHESTER WHITES, “ HEAD- 
QUARTERS STOCK,” a few pairs not akin now ready, 
fully equal to past shipments—4mproved Yorkshire 
and Berkshire Migs, all ages.—Thoroughbred Jersey 
and dyrshire Calves, “ deep butter and milk strains,” a 
specialty, Pure Scotch (Colley) Shepherd, Skye Ver- 
rier and eVewfoundiand Pups trom direct importations, 
FRANCIS MORKIS, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


BROWN LEGHORN FOWLS 


Y FOWLS ARE EQUAL TO ANY IN THE COUNTRY, 

In addition to my own premium stock, I have pur- 
chased of M. G. Scribner, Fitchburg, Mass., THAT NOTED 
BROWN COCK Major 8, who has won several first and 
special premiums ; also just received Four Hens, all of 
which have taken first premium. Have young fowls mated 
for breeding, in pairs or trios forsale. Eggs in Season, 
$3.00 hen setting. EDWARD LUTZ, EMsworru, Pa, 

Or, 80 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Book on Poultry Cholera. 


Giving a complete and comprehensive handling of the 
subject. Ittreats of the cause, nature and prevention 
of the disease. 

The destryction caused annually among fowls by this 
disease causes much loss and discouragement among poul- 
try keepers. With a view to diminishing this loss and to 
increasing the amount and value of poultry products, this 
little treatise has been prepared, and it is confidently be- 
lieved the end sought has been accomplished. It will pay 
every one who keeps but half a dozen fowls to get and 
read this book. Sent postpaid for 50 cents. A discount 
to dealers, Address DR. A. M. DICKIE, 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
: YT] DD] NEWTOWN FIRE INSU- 
INS URE ! RANCE CO., Philad’a office, 
1528S. FourrH St., will take risks on Farm Buildings, 


Crops, Machinery, Merchandize, Dwellings and the best 
class of manufactories at fair rates. 


ARKANSAS, 
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Ertra Strong De Graw Camations, 


$8.00 per 100, and ED W.ARDSIT of same quality for 
$10.00 per 100. Also, in due time, flowers of the above and 
other colors for FLORISTS in large quantities and on 
reasonable terms. 
Rose Buds, Bouvardias, &c., are also offered, 
THOMAS F. SEAL 
UNIONVILLE, Chester Co., Pa. 


DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES. 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable for immediate flowering, sent 
safely by mail, postpaid, 5 splendid varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $1; 12 for $2 3 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 
35 for $5. For 10 cents each additional, one Magnificent 
Premium Rose to every dollar’s worth ordered. Send for 
our New Guide to Rose Culture, and choose from over 
300 finest sorts. We make Roses a Great Specialty, and 
are the LARGEST ROSE-GROWERS IN AMERICA, Refer to 
100,000 customers in the United States and Canada. THE 
DINGEE & CONARD CO., RoSE-GROWERS, West Grove, 
Chester Co. Pa. 


9th mo., 21st, 1877. 


POMON A NURSER MILLIONS OF TREES 
+ and PLANTS. Best straw- 
berries 9 inches around. Ten acres Raspberries yielded 
$4,338. Send for calalogue free. . 
AO YEARS AMONG SMALL FRUITS.— 
Telling What and How to Plant. I\\ustra’d. 
Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents, or FREE TO EVERY PUR- 
CHASER, WILLIAM PARRY, 
Cinnaminson, N. J. 


SWEET POTATOES FOR WINTER USE. 


I will be ready by September 15th to commence filling 
orders for Sweet Potatoes for winter use, carefully packed 
by hand into barrels as soon as dug and shipped to any 
= of the country accessible by railroad. Directions for 

<eeping through the winter will accompany each barrel. 
SAMUEL GROSS, 


Landisville, Attantie Co., New Jersey. 


LIME! LIME! LIME! 


FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 


Tested by chemical analysis—98 per cent. PURE CAR- 
BONATE OF LIME. THE BEST LIME FERTILIZERS IN 
THE MARKET. Price 4 cents per bushel at Rennyson’s 
siding, Chester Valley railroad, Chester Co., Pa. Address 
W. RENNYSON, 
PROPRIETOR CHEMICAL LIME WORKS, 
NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 


P. EMBREE’S 


Batter Dairy In- 
plement Works, 


West Chester, Pa. 
Send for circular. 


ARMERS AND OTHERS FROM A DISTANCE 
ee through or visiting West Chester, should 
stop for entertainment at the 
“SHERMAN HOUSE,” 
kept by ISAAC F. COFFMAN, whose charges are moderate. 


REALLY GOOD SHOES. 


There is a great improvement in our Shoe Department. 
It takes time to learn just how to do things, and we are 
eager scholars to know how to best serve our customers, 
We have discarded many makes of shoes found to be un- 
satisfactory, and because it costs too much to have any but 
good articles, where we invariably give back a new pair 
of shoes where a pair is returned as unsatisfactory. 

We are opening new lots Winter shoes, truly good and 
moderate in prices As much as fifty cents and often a 





dollar can be saved in purchasing shoes at 


JOHN WANAMAKER’S GRAND DEPOT, 


@e.. THIRTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


OT/C£ Avr Boor WAn7ine 
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SA Vénckavive Done Crit ov /MBRYAVT 
WOOD ENGRAVER 52 .WUNUT 57. 


LAK f SS 
can be cured by wearing one of 
R. Leigh’s Electro-Galvanic Trusses ? 

Elastic Belts, Stockings, Supporters and all kinds of 
Trusses. Lady attendant. 








VHEN YOU 





12 N. NINTH St., (ABOVE MARKET), PHILA. : 
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ANAMAKER & BROWN, THE 
W largest clothing house in America, 

goon the } rinciple that every thing 
must pass sharp muster for good quality and 
good making, and the materials that ai 
simply showy are 1, because they 
will disap) int customers when put into 


rejecter 


service, 

This winter they have a splendid stock 
for Men and for Boys. Nothing like it in 
the city. The prices are from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent cheaper for exactly 
same goods bought elsewhere. 

If not so, they will take them back and 
refund the money, Sixth and Market is 
undoubtedly THE place to buy clothing. 


RROWN have the 
they ever had, and 
Say what 


WANAMAKER & 
largest stock of clothing 
are sellihg it cheaper than ever. 
you please there is no place in the United 
States like Oak Hall to buy clothing. 


ANAMAKER & BROWN’S Ready- 
\ made Department at OAK HALL 
offers every accomodation to those who do 
not care to go through the process of meas- 
urement. The stock in all Departments 
for men and boys is immense and complete, 
and does not lack in style, workmanship 
or finish,, while the prices proven 
to be nearly, if not quite, twenty -five cents 
on the dollar lower than the market. 


can be 


WANAMAKER & BROWN have the 
largest stock of clothing they ever had, and 
are selling it cheaper than ever. Say what 
you pl ase, there is 10 place in the United 
States like Oak Hall to buy clothing. 


i hen OF 


nal suit for $ 


A WORUMBO DIAGO- 


sold elsewhere at $27. 


An Indigo Blue Tricot Suit for 320; sold 
elaewhere at $25. A RockC ashmereS uit 
for 315; sold elsewhere at $19.50. A 
Woodvale Cassimere Suit for 315; sold 


elsewhere at $19. A Conemaugh Cashmere 
Suit for 316; sold elsewhere at $21.50. A 
Hair Line Suit for 315; sold elsewhere at 
$19. A Hockanum Cassimere Suit for 318; 
sold elsewhere at $21. Lots of other suits 
down to 310, 

These are not like things to 
sell,” but are the grand wearing goods, 
which, for a long course of years, have 
made Oak Hall famous the country over. 

In Boys’ Clothing almost all of the spa- 
cious first floor, which, of itself, is larger 
than any other single salesroom in the city, 
is filled with boys’ clothing, and the little 
fellows will be as proud of the new styles 
as their parents will be pleased with the 


“made 


prices. <A boys’ suit at $2.50; do., 4, 
$5, $6.50, $7.50 and up to $10. 

To not examine what we are oflering 
this season is like spending one dollar 
where seventy-five cents would do. 
WANAMAKER & Brown, Oak HALL, 


SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN have the 
largest stock of clothing they ever had, and 
are selling it cheaper than ever. Say what 
you please, there is no place in the United 
States like Oak Hall to buy clothing. 


wt MAKER & BROWN’S Cloth 
and Cassimeres are, in many in- 
made expressly for them. No 
house in the trade confines itself so exelu- 
sively to the first-class manufacturers as 
OAK HALL. Indeed, a long and mature 
experience is necessary to know just what 
goods _to select and make up. 


stances, 


oO: _ 


WANAMAKER & BROWN have the 
largest stock of clothing they ever had, and 
are selling it cheaper than ever. Say what 
you please there is is no place in the United 
States like Oak Hall to buy clothing. 





The Farm Journal. 


J ANAMAKER & BROWN’S Order 
Department at OAK HALL will be 

found full of fabrics of every good kind, 
either the novel and fashionable styles or 
the plainer or more useful things. Tal- 
ented cutters who have been successful for 
years in our service, are in waiting to 


make garments according to the ideas of 


the people who are to wear the goods. 
Good hands are employed to make up, and 
only good trimmings used, 

_—— 

WANAMAKER & BROWN have the 
largest stock of clothing they ever had, and 
are selling it cheaper than ever. Say what 
you please there is no place in the United 
States like Oak Hall to buy clothing. 


THE METHODS OF BUSINESS 


IN THE Pl 


| HERE ARE A SELECT FEW WHO 
insist on having their suits made to 
order, For sixteen years at OAK HALL 
a most excellent CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 
has been sustained. The Cutters are tried 
and proved men, that know how to make 
good fits. The materials kept on hand 
for selection are such as are sure to give 
| satisfaction when the wear and tear comes. 
The workmanship is the kind that will 
stand service. The moderate charges are 
just what might be expected of the house 
that does the Largest Retail Clothing and 
Tailoring business in the United States. 
One trial will test the advantages of 
retting your clothes at OAK HALL, of 
| VANAMAKER & BROWN, 





AND POINTS OF ADVANTAGE 


JRCHASE OF 


CLOTHING, 


rs 


WANAMAKER 


& BROWN’ 


MAY BE SUMMED UP AS FOLLOWS: 


METHODS: 


We have have but One Price for all. 





We receive Cash from all. 

We give a Guarantee to all. 

We return the money when we cannot suit 
all 





We buy our goods at first hands, in im- 
mense quantities and at the lowest cash 
prices. 

We manufacture with extreme care every 
garment we sell, 

We inspect every yard of goods that goes 
into our garments. 


We puta ticket on every garment, showing | 


plainly its quality and price. 





We cut off every item of unnecessary ex- 
pense, 





We employ first-class workmen in every 


department. 

We give satisfaction to every purchaser, 
or no sale. 

We-keep, the largest stock of Ready-made 
Clothing to select from, 


POINTS: 


One Price is of necessity the lowest price, 





tan : 
, Cash saves expense of collections and losses 
| from bad debts. 
The Guarantee protects the buyer who may 
{ not be a judge of goods. 
| pen 
We rely on immense sales, and are sat- 
isfied with a very small profit on each 
garment, 
It is pleasant to buy of us, since all are 
treated alike, no one getting favors that 
are denied to others. 





Dickering and debate are done away by 
us; everybody, gets our best. without 
having to ask for it. 


| 
| 


= 

} Our large experience, capital and facilities 

| we use for the people’s benefit, in lower- 
ing prices, 


parts of the United States. Write. 





| 
| We fill orders received by mail from all 
j 


Not a particle of risk run in buying of 
} us. A child may buy as cheaply as a 
| man. 





THE OLD OAK HALL 
AT SIXTH AND MARKET STS, 


IS GROANING WITH ITS LOADS OF SEASONABLE GOODS FOR 
MEN AND BOYS. 
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OVERCOATS are UNCOMMONLY CHEAP. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN have the 
largest stock of clothing they ever had, 
and are selling it cheaper than ever. Say 
what you please there is no place in the Uni- 
ted States like Oak Hall to buy clothing. 
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BS po KER & BROWN’S Little 

boys’ and youth’s clothing at OAK 

IiaALnL has always been a well-cared for 

and prominent feature of the business, 

All ages can be fitted, and the styles are 

not surpassed.—the “fits” have always 
been a subject of admiration. 


eesti tmnt 

WANAMAKER & BROWN have the 
largest stock of clothing they ever had, 
and are selling it cheaper than ever. Say 
what you please there is no place in the 
United States like Oak Hall to buy clothing. 


ANAMAKER & BROWN, CLOTHERS, 
W are now seventeen years in the 

business at Oak Hall, Sixth and 
Market streets, and have had great expe- 
rience. 


=i 


WANAMAKER & BROWN have the 
largest stock of clothing they ever had, and 
are selling it cheaper thanever. Say what 
you please there is no place in the United 
States like Oak Hall to buy clothing, 


——i0—— 


ANAMAKER & BROWN’S Shirt, 
W Necktie and Hosiery counters at 

OAK HALL enable their customers 
to get complete outfits at more advanta- 
geous rates than they expect. 
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[NOVEMBER 1877.] 


\ X . ANAMAKER & BROWN respect- 

fully announce that their Autumn 

and Winter Fashions in clothing for men 

and boys are ready. The great buildings 

at Sixth and Market are crowded from top 

to bottom with such clothing as merits the 
confidence of the public. 


—— oo 


WANAMAKER & BROWN have the 
largest stock of clothing they ever had, and 
are selling it cheaper than ever. Say what 
you please there is no place in the United 
States like Oak Hall to buy clothing. 


$5 HOW TO SAVE $5 

$5 HOW TO SAVE a) 

$5 HOW TO SAVE $5 

$5 HOW TO SAVE $5 
A GOOD OFFER—MADE IN EARNEST. 
A GOOD OFFER—MADE IN EARNEST. 
A GOOD OFFER—MADE IN EARNEST. 


To THE READERS OF THE 
FARM JOURNAL: 


$5 Saved We never put anything in 
$5 Saved the newspapers that we cannot 
$5 Saved fully substantiate. 

$5 Saved CERTAIN FACTS 

$5 Saved come to our knowledge that 
$5 Saved some excellent people are being 
$5 Saved bamboozled out of their money 
$5 Saved without any reason. 

$5 Saved It is all right where people 
$5 Saved choose to throw money away ; 
$5 Saved but if they care to save they 
$5 Saved will find thatin many instances, 
$5 Saved for exactly the same material, 
$5 Saved we sell a man’s suit $5 cheaper 
$5 Saved and our goods are more substan- 
$5 Saved tially made in the bargain. 


The stores are all open to everybody, 
and this fact can be seen by looking. 

Those who are not judges have an 
absolute safeguard in our guarantee, 
and the fact that they can get their 
money back if they choose to. 

The Clothing we offer is not made 
for “wholesale,” but each article is 
finished for the wear of people whom 
we expect to serve from year to year. 

OvuR CLOTHING is fashionably cut. 
carefully made. 
thoroughly sponged. 
made of mee material 
moderately priced. 
good for the long run. 
can be turned back 
into money if the buyer 
desires. 

FoR THE FALL OF 1877. 


WE HAVE THE LARGEST STOCK 
EVER KNOWN IN PHILADELPHIA, 
AND WE PuT DOWN PRICES AT 


ONCE, SO AS TO 
SELL MORE THAN EVER. 

IMMENSE LOTS 
Boys’ Suits. 
MEN’S SUITS. 
Boys’ OVERCOATS 
MEN’S OVERCOATS. 

A few Prices are submitted : 








Complete Man’s Suit, . - $9 00 
Better One; - - - - 11 00 
All-Wool Suit, - - - . 12 00 


Diagonal Suits, Double-Breasted Frock 

Style: 

Whole Suit, - - - - 
(Sold everywhere at $25 00.) 
Fine Suits of the Best Matertals, 

$18, $20 to $30 00. 

Boys’ Suits as Low as $2 50. 

Men’s Overcoats, $8 00 to $30 00. 
WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
WANAMAKER & BROWN, 

OAK HALL, SIXTH AND MARKET Sts, 
OAK HALL, SIXTH AND MARKET Sts, 
OsK HALL, SIXTH AND MARKET Sts, 


$17 50 


‘oO: 


WANAMAKER & BROWN have the 
largest stock of clothing they ever had, and 
are selling it cheaper than ever. Say what 
you please, there is no place in the United 
States like Oak Hall to buy clothing. 


——:0: — 
Y OU ARE INVITED TO VISIT 


Oak HALL, 
SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILA. 
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